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Henrique Diaz. a Brave Soldier 


OU may recall that about eight years after the discovery of America 
by Columbus, Vasco de Gama sailed around the Cape of Good 
Hope to India. What rejoicing there was in Portugal when the news 
reached the King! A fleet of thirteen ships was made ready and, with Pedro 
Alvares Cabral in command, set out to follow Da Gama’s route. Sailing 
too far to the west, however, they came, not to India, but to a strange new 
land which was later called Brazil after a dye-wood found there which 
resembled the brazilwood of the Orient. This land he claimed for Portugal. 

King Manual, however, was more interested in the riches of the Far 
East than in the New World and did nothing to develop the new territory. 
It was not until thirty years later than King Joao III, on learning that there 
was much silver to be found in their western possessions, decided to send 
out an expedition under Martim Affonso de Sousa to found a colony. After 
sailing along the coast Sousa dropped anchor near where the city of Santos 
now stands, and there in 1532 he founded Sa6 Vicente, the first permanent 
colony in Brazil. 

Slaves were brought over from Africa to help in the building of the 
colony. Unlike the slaves in other parts of Latin America, those in Brazil 
were given an opportunity to become good citizens. As they proved them- 
selves to be honest, industrious, and upright, some way was usually found 
by which they might gain their freedom. 

The colony continued to develop until the Portuguese throne fell into 
the hands of Felipe II of Spain who gave very little attention to it. It 
was then that the Dutch succeeded in seizing and holding Pernambuco. 

About this time there was born in Recife a Negro boy named Henrique 
Diaz. Because of the generous treatment of the Negro in Brazil, Henrique 
received a very good education. As Brazil was at this time fighting hard to 
drive the Dutch from her shores, Henrique decided that when the time 
came he would become a soldier and fight for the country he loved. 

When in 1633 he and some other brave men offered their services to 
Governor Matias, they were immediately accepted. Henrique proved that 
he was a brave soldier in his very first battle. Although wounded twice he 
would not give up but continued to fight. Because of this great fighting 
spirit he received much praise. In one engagement he was shot through the 
leg. Frying some wool in fish oil, he laid it scalding hot upon the wound 
and kept on fighting. In every battle he showed that he was a fearless and 
courageous soldier. As a result, he was promoted from one rank to another 
until he was finally made a general in the Portuguese army. 

In the Battle of Porto Calvo his fine leadership and daring helped to 
turn defeat into victory. It was in this encounter that he received a wound 
in one of his hands, making it necessary to cut it off. He refused, however, 
to remain long away from the battlefront and returned to the fight to de- 
feat the enemy. As a reward for the gallant part he played in this engage- 
ment, he was decorated by Felipe IV with the “Cross of Christ.” 

Later he was called upon again to help drive the Dutch out of Per- 
nambuco. On joining the forces of Fernandez Vieira, Diaz made a vow 
that he would never again wear the “Cross of Christ” until the enemy had 
been driven out of Pernambuco. He defeated the Dutch so badly in this 
battle that they were forced to give up all claim to any part of Brazil. 

Henrique Diaz died in 1661; and although no monument marks his 
crave, he will always be remembered as the soldier who never lost a battle. 

Dorotny J. Wiiuis 
Sumner-Magruder School, Washington, D. C. 
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GLORIOUS PALMARES 


6 WY site men are enslaved, some 
will strike for freedom,” is an Af- 
rican proverb whose truth has been 

proved on many a page of history. One of these 

brilliant chapters in the struggle for human free- 
dom comes to us from Seventeenth Century Brazil. 

As you know, Brazil, today, is the largest coun- 
try in South America. In fact, it is a little larger 
than the United States itself. There Portuguese 
is spoken. The many peoples in this land include 
the largest number of Negroes in the New World 
outside of our own United States. Thus, what we 
call races have intermingled in a common brother- 
hood and there is not much prejudice. 

But in the Seventeenth Century, Brazil, like 
many other parts of the world was cursed with a 
cruel slavery. At that time, Brazil was a colony of 
Portugal. Hundreds of Indians were enslaved but 
thousands of Negroes were captured on the coast 
of Africa and brought to this strange land to labor 
in the coffee and sugar-cane fields. Naturally, 
these slaves did not wish to remain in bondage. 
Some purchased their freedom by saving up their 
earnings from the holidays. Some committed 
suicide. Others fled to the forests. So many little 
revolts were successful that a Negro kingdom was 
set up in northeastern Brazil. This was Palmares. 
Its history runs from about 1630 to 1697. 

Palmares got a good start while the Dutch and 
Portuguese were fighting over the country. The 
fug'tive slaves, joined by Negroes already free, or- 
ganized themselves into a confederation of villages. 
Each village was known as a quilombo. Each quil- 
ombo furnished warriors for the common defense. 
To provide wives for the men, bands swooped down 
upon the surrounding towns or plantations and 
dashed away with the feminine prizes of whatever 
race or color. 

Palmares was not altogether a democracy. It 
was part republic and part monarchy. Each quil- 
ombo was tuled by a leader, and the whole kingdom 
was governed by a Zumba (Zombe), meaning 
chief. Agriculture was encouraged. Trade was 
carried on with the neighboring areas. 

The people of Palmares were fierce and liberty 
loving. They admitted to their kingdom any slaves 





who would strike for freedom, but those who were 
too fearful or too submissive were captured and 
forced to labor for Palmares instead of for the 
plantation owners. 

At first the Dutch, then later the Portuguese, 
looked with disfavor upon such a flourishing state. 
They saw that the whole system of slavery would 
soon break down if such a land of freedom con- 
tinued on its way. Accordingly, expedition after 
expedition was sent to wipe out this nation within a 
nation. The fighters from Palmares met their 
enemies with a terrible wrath. Sometime when an 
enemy army did capture or set fire to a part of the 
kingdom, phoenix-like Palmares rose from the 
ashes stronger than ever. 

After a few years, the Portuguese swept the 
Dutch out of Brazil and now felt free to deal with 
the Negro kingdom. About 1678, several large 
armies levelled many quilombos to the ground and 
drove the warriors to the forests. Peace terms were 
then offered by the Portuguese to all who would lay 
down their arms. But Zambi, nephew of the chief, 
suspected a trick. He revolted against the peace 
party, regathered the defense forces, rebuilt and 
refortified the kingdom. He strengthened his forces 
to the point that for ten years every effort to dis- 
lodge them met with failure. Zambi was a remark- 
able Zumba (chief). 

However, the end was sure to come. The men 
of Palmares might have been excellent fighters with 
clever strategy, but they did not have artillery. The 
Portuguese did, and this made the difference. In 
the final campaign, Palmares was surrounded. The 
heavy guns boomed against the wooden walls which 
served as fortifications. The defenders retreated 
to the edge of a cliff. Hopelessly outnumbered, they 
must now choose between surrender and death. In 
a dramatic decision Zambi hurled himself over the 
cliff. His generals and most distinguished soldiers 
followed his example. All others were put to death 
by their captors who feared them. Thus ended the 
epic-like story of Palmares. These men hated 
slavery, fought for and won liberty, set up a nation 
and in the end preferred death to submission. 

RutH Reppick 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE LATIN-AMERICAN BACKGROUND 


HE Spaniards discovered 
America in 1492. Columbus, 


although an Italian by birth, 
was sent out by Spain. This part 
of the world, according to the 
Treaty of Tordesillas, fell to the 
lot of Spain while Africa and Bra- 
zil went to Portugal, the other 
ereat seafaring power of that day. 
The remaining European nations 
had little sway on the high seas 
during the fifteenth century. 
The Spaniards were looking for 
lands of precious metals and great 


hidden treasures and, therefore, 
covered much ground. They ex- 


tended their authority by discov- 
ery and exploration over most of 
what is now included in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. At one time Spain 
claimed a large part of what we 
now call the Southern and South- 
western part of the United States. 


Spain held title also to what is now 
designated as Mexico and Central 
America; and, with the exception 
of Brazil, Guiana, and a few small 
areas, Spain controlled South 
America, including such countries 
as Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Keuador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Chile, and the Argentine. 

The Portuguese, basing their 
right of possession on the discovery 
and exploration of Cabral, finally 
established their claim to Brazil. 
After much war with the Dutch, 
who settled parts of it and who 
were forced to be satisfied with a 
smaller area now called Dutch 
Guiana, the Portuguese remained 
in possession of a large country, 
more extensive than the United 
States of America. 

The Spanish method of oceupy- 
ing and developing America was 





A COFFEE PLANTATION IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


consistent with its policy of getting 
rich quickly by discovery of gold 
and silver. The Spaniards settled 
down later to the production of 
coffee and sugar on their planta- 
tions in those parts where it was 
soon realized that precious metals 
could not be found. The Indians 
were forced to labor, but they 
proved to be unprofitable servants ; 
and, since the Spaniards could not 
thus exploit the Indians, they ran 
them down and shot them as men 
did game until they were extermi- 
nated just as Columbus had done 
the Caribs in Hispaniola. Negroes 
from Africa were brought in, then, 
to supply the demand for labor on 
the estates known as the encomien- 
das or repartimientos. 

The Spanish plan of colonization, 
however, did not show permanent 


(Continued on page 111) 
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BRAZIL: THE LARGEST NEGRO NATION 


RAZIL is not generally cred- 
B ited with being the greatest 
Negro country. Yet pos- 
sibly 16,000,000 of its 43,000,000 
citizens are of African ancestry in 
whole or in part. The 1940 census 
in the United States counted Ne- 
groes with great accuracy. But 
Brazil’s 1940 census will not yield 
statistics on the number of Negroes. 
Thus only estimates can be offered 
because no accurate figures exist. 

The different manner in which 
the Negro is considered in the 1940 
censuses in Brazil and the United 
States clearly illustrates the posi- 
tion he oceupies in the two leading 
nations of Negro population. A 
census is chiefly an aid to a coun- 
try’s economy and government. In 
Brazil’s fifth general census, which 
began on September 1, 1940, no 
specific questions were included on 
race. However, Brazil’s approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 white citizens 
were asked their European origins. 
These two circumstances are sig- 
nificant. They indicate that Brazil 
accepts her citizens of Negro de- 
scent without worry. Not so the 
more recently-arrived and often 
potentially dangerous Europeans 
from lands now fascist and their 
descendants. 

Let us examine the historical cir- 
cumstances that determined the 
unique status of the Negro in Bra- 
zil, the world’s most interesting 
and promising melting pot. Al- 
though the Negro has played a 
most important role in both Brazil 
and the United States, there are in- 
teresting historical differences. In 
the United States the Negro never 
at any time formed as large a pro- 
portion of the population as in 
Brazil. The Portuguese had prac- 
ticed sugar cane and other planta- 
tion agriculture in southern Portu- 
gal and their Atlantic isles with 
Negro labor from about 1450 on. 
Both the English in North Amer- 
ica and the Portuguese in Brazil 
turned to Negro Africa as a source 
of workers after trying Indian 
slave labor without success. It is 
well known that despite a high 
deathrate, cruelties, bad diet, over- 


work and the miseries of the ter- 
rible slave ships, the Negro was 
better off in Brazil than on the 
Dutch, French and English plan- 
tations of the New World. The 
Portuguese are a mild and kindly 
people and undoubtedly have al- 
ways had less race prejudice than 
any other Europeans. The Portu- 
guese had begun to combine racial- 
ly with the Negro in southern 
Portugal, the isles and in their 
West African trading settlements 
before the discovery of Brazil in 
1500. 

For these historical reasons it 
was logical, as Brazil served for 
many generations as Europe’s su- 
gar bowl, for Negroes to be the 
laborers. Brazil lies much closer 
to Africa than the rest of the 
Americas. The bulge of northeast- 
ern Brazil is but 1,600 miles from 
West Africa. It was an easy trip 
for the notorious slave ships, and 
a large stream of Negroes entered 
Brazil every year from about 1600 
to 1850. Probably most were Ban- 
tu, Congo and coastal Negroes of 
West Africa and Mozambique. But 
a larger proportion than in the 
United States was from the West 
African and Sudanese regions of 
high culture, from Moslem and 
other Negro kingdoms of great in- 
terest. Many of these Sudanese 


and Moslem Africans in the big 
plantation province of Baia in 
northeast Brazil retained their Is- 
lamic faith and warlike traits, lead- 
ing numerous slave revolts. Some 
had Arabic blood: and maintained 
secret mosques, Mohammedan writ- 
ings and a strong religious organi- 
zation. This was especially true 
in Brazil’s historic former capital, 
Salvador da Baia, probably one of 
the largest Negro cities in the 
world for three centuries. Baia 
was and is the heart of the Brazil- 
ian coastal plantation area. Negroes 
and mulattoes have always greatly 
outnumbered the whites and near- 
whites. : 

More Negroes rebelled against 
bondage in Brazil and escaped to 
the wilderness than in the English 
colonies. Brazilian geographical 
conditions favored this, there being 
vast interior areas as isolated and 
impenetrable as the Everglades 
The Portuguese were fewer and 
less able to recapture or crush fu- 
gitive or rebellious slaves. In Bra- 
zil they established several famed 
‘Negro republics’’ that were de- 
stroyed by the whites only with 
great difficulty. These towns 
showed Negro capacity for large- 
scale military, economic and po- 
litical organization. (In the Gui- 
anas isolated Negro settlements of 
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the jungle to this day preserve 
their African language and life.) 
The Negro nowhere accepted bond- 
age without resentment and resis- 
tance. 


Negro skills and aptitudes for 
metalwork, handicrafts, agriculture 
and livestock breeding found 
greater opportunity for develop- 
ment in Brazil. This was partly 
due to the fact that the Portuguese 
colonists had less education and 
mechanical talent than the English 
and were more anxious to benefit 
from the skills brought from Af- 


rica by talented Negroes. In Bra- 
zil’s enormous interior grazing 


regions, part-Negro stockmen and 
cowboys have long been numerous 
and as noted as horsemen as their 
Sudanese ancestors. At an early 
date Negro artisans appeared in 
the coastal towns. Their ranks were 
swelled by freedmen generation 
after generation. Brazilian plant- 
ers commonly freed, aided and 
often educated their most capable 
children born of slave women. By 
the late eighteenth century many 
noted Brazilians were the sons by 
slave women of planters, who were 
the fathers of their country liter- 
ally as well as figuratively. The 
miscegenation inevitable under 
slavery was on a very large scale in 
Brazil because of the general ab- 
sence of race prejudice and the 
fewness of Portuguese women. 


The significant shift of popula- 
tion resulting from the gold and 
diamond rushes to the interior 
mountainous province of Minas 
Gerais, ‘‘the General Mines,’’ af- 
fected the Negro. Many planters 
quit the coast plain for the mines 
in 1700-1740 with all their Negroes. 
Semi-depopulation and partial dis- 
ruption of the plantation economy 
resulted. Because of the mining 
boom Rio de Janeiro became the 
premier port and city of Brazil, the 
gateway to the rich mines and a 
leading Negro city. Through Rio 
poured the planters and Negroes 
from the coast plain, Portuguese 
adventurers after 1700, and thou- 
sands of Negroes a year, direct 
from Angola and the Guinea Coast. 
Minas Gerais quickly became and 
is still the most populous state in 





Brazil. The Negro contributed 
heavily both to the racial and eco- 
nomic development of Minas Ge- 
rais, which today is considered the 
most typically Brazilian of the 
country’s twenty states. 


In Minas Gerais as in the older 
plantation region whites were con- 
siderably outnumbered by Negroes 
and mulattoes. There were some 
Negro plots and revolts against the 
hard labor in the gold and diamond 
mines and placers. Nevertheless, 
the diverse operations and skills 
required in the placers and in agri- 
culture, woodeutting and other col- 
lateral activities gave much greater 
scope to the many Negro talents 
than had the drudgery of the plan- 
tations and sugar mills. There was 
iron to be erudely smelted for 
horseshoes, tools and implements of 
mining and farming. There were 
cattle and crops to be tended, cloth- 
ing to be made. Leather-making 
and leather products of all kinds 
were extremely important Negro 
activities not only in the mining re- 
gions of Minas and other inland 
centers of placers of gold and dia- 
monds, but throughout the country 
for centuries. 

Mule trains were the chief means 
of carrying the heavily-guarded 
diamonds and gold from Minas to 
Rio for shipment to Lisbon and 
thence to London and other ecapi- 
tals. From Rio de Janeiro on the 
return trip laboriously toiled Ne- 
gro attendants and their long lines 
of mules laden with goods. The 
narrow steep trails and roads of 
the rough mountains of Brazil’s 
plateau were built by Negro labor. 
The Negro contributed to this most 
spectacular phase of Brazilian his- 
tory—the mines and the rise of ag- 
riculture, livestock, transportation 
and towns to serve the mines in 
Minas Gerais, Sao Paulo, Mato 
Grosso, Goiaz and inner Baia, vast 
regions equal in size to the United 
States east of the Mississippi. Thus 
the Brazilian Negro, always being 
the most numerous element in the 
population, at all times played a 
larger part in the country’s ex- 
pansion than his proportionately 
far less numerous brethren in 
North America. 
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Our westward movement, gold- 
rush, homesteading, cattle ranges, 
lumbering and mining were not 
without the participation of Ne- 
groes to be sure. But their share 
was smaller than that of the Negro 
in Brazil. Brazil received in the 
past hundred years only about 
4,600,000 European immigrants, 
but a fraction of the immigration 
to the United States. These set- 
tlers were readily absorbed in our 
westward expansion and industries. 
The Negro moved to our big indus- 
trial cities only in the last twenty- 
five years. He came later than 
the immigrant and found a less 
favorable economic and resultant 
social status. In Brazil it was the 
immigrants from Europe, most of 
whom came after 1890, who are a 
partially - assimilated minority 
greatly outnumbered by the 16,- 
000,000 ‘‘old-stock’’ Brazilians of 
Negro descent. Most of these 
16,000,000 have a great deal of 
Portuguese blood and some Indian 
blood, well over half being of three- 
way race mixture—a racial blend- 
ing of great complexity, interest 
and importance for the future. 
Those of Negro blood may form 
40% of Brazil’s population as com- 
pared to 10% here. 


An approximate impression of 
the racial proportions involved in 
Brazil’s fascinating three - way 
blending can be gained by means 
of a diagram. Three circles rep- 
resent the races. Largest circle is 
the white, next the Negro, and 
smallest the Indian contribution to 
the total Brazilian bloodstream. 
The circles should overlap so as to 
show a third of their combined area 
as unmixed white blood. The cir- 
eles for Indian and Negro blood 
should only slightly extend beyond 
the overlapping zone of mixed 
blood. This is to indicate that but 
little Indian and Negro blood re- 
mains unmixed compared to the 
great amount combined with white 
blood in various three-way cross- 
ings. In other words it is impos- 
sible to determine with exactness 
any data on the total number of 
whites, Negroes, mulattoes, and so 
on. Only by diagram can even an 


(Continued on page 116) 
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DISTINGUISHED NEGROES OF BRAZIL 


To mention all the distinguished 
Negroes of Brazil would require a 
roster of a large number of its 
great men. In that country racial 
distinction has not become a bar- 
rier to human progress. In what- 
ever sphere are found persons of 
usefulness and renown are seen al- 
so those of African blood. 

Reformers like Luiz Gama, An- 
dre Rebougas, José de Patrocino, 
Joaquim Nabuco, José Ferreira de 
Menezes, and Joaquim Serra 
fought for the abolition of slavery. 
José Mauricio, Domingos Caldos 
Barbosa, Joaquim Manoel, and 
Manuel Augusto, as well as Anto- 
nio Carlos Gomez have risen to 
high levels in music. Antonio 
Francisco Lisboa represented the 
best produced by Brazil in relig- 
ious. architecture and _ sculpture. 
José Joaquim da Rocha established 
a school of painting after noble ef- 
forts made by Seabstiao, Cunha; 
and of still greater renown as 
painters were Pedro Americo, Es- 
tavao Silva, and Oséas dos Santos. 

In the development of the verse 
appeared in the foreground Theo- 


Pereira, Manuel Caetano, 
Azulao, Manuel Preto, José An- 
tonio, and Xica Barbosa. Greater 
Negro poets, however, were Clau- 
dio Manoel da Costa, Tomas Anto- 
nio Gonzaga, and José Basilio da 
Gama. Later have appeared such 
distinguished poets as José de Na- 
tividade Saldanha, Antonio Gon- 
calves Texeira e Sousa, Antonio 
Gonealves Dias, Laurindo Rabello, 
Luiz Gama, and Gongalves Crespo. 
In the service of the nation the 
Negro was outstanding. Like Hen- 
rique Diaz, the Negro who fought 
with distinction to maintain the 
honor of Portuguese Brazil, Joao 
Baptista de Faria, an African Ne- 
gro, was a general in the war of 
independence. Cezario Alves da 
Costa, Antonio Francisco de Mel- 
lo, and Andre Rebougas distin- 
euished themselves in the war be- 
tween Brazil and Paraguay. In 
polities Negroes have achieved the 
highest honors within the gift of 
the nation. Nilo Peganha, a man of 
undoubted Negro ancestry, became 
president of the republic. 
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Luiz Gama 


‘*But Sefor Gama, your work is 
so dangerous,’’ said the newsboy. 
‘“Why do you continue writing 
such articles? Father says the 
police may arrest you at any 
minute. ”’ 

‘*Yes, my boy,’’ responded Luiz 
Gama, ‘‘your father is right. But 
not even imprisonment can be as 
painful for me as the sight of my 
people in slavery. The articles I 
write for the Radical Paulistano 
are read by many people. I tell 
them about the evils of slavery and 
why slavery must be abolished in 


Brazil.’’ . 
‘*But how did you get into such 
dangerous work? Most _ people 


don’t seem to care about the slaves. 
Only you and father, and a few of 
your friends seem to worry.”’ 

**Sit down, Antonio, and I will 
tell you a story,’’ said Luiz. ‘‘ May- 
be then you will understand.’’ The 
young Antonio sat opposite Luiz 
Gama in the newspaper office of 
the Club Radical Paulistano, and 
Gama related this story. 
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‘*T was born in Bahia in June of 
1830. My mother was a free Ne- 
gro woman, an African princess, of 
the Hausa tribe. She often told 
me stories of how she had been 
stolen from her parents in Africa, 
and brought to Brazil. But she 
was determined to be free. So she 
became one of the leaders in the 
Hausa rebellion, and escaped from 
slavery. My father was a Portu- 
guese, but not a good man like 
your father. He often drank more 
than was good for him, and wasted 
his time and money in gambling 
with worthless comrades. 

‘One day when I was about ten 
years old, he called me and said, 
‘Come, my son, we are going down 
to the docks.’ When we boarded 
one of the ships my father con- 
versed with several of the men, but 
I did not pay much attention, be- 
cause I was watching the black men 
being chained and dragged onto the 
ships. Suddenly I saw my father 
turn and stride away — ‘Father! 
Father!’ I screamed, ‘Wait for 
me.’—and I ran to catch him. But 
he only walked the faster. Then I 
was roughly seized by a strong 
hand, and I looked up into the 
face of a slave trader. Only then 
did I realize that my own father 
had sold me into slavery. I begged 
and cried to him to come back for 
me. I beseeched him in the name 
of my mother to take me to our 
home. But he never looked around. 
Our ship set sail for Sao Paulo. 


‘‘Fortunately, for me, I was 
placed in a student’s home in Sao 
Paulo, where I was able to get a 
primary education. In 1848, I ran 
away from this home and enlisted 
in the army, but this service was 
no place for a young Negro. So I 
left there after a very short period. 
In due course I became secretary 
in the private office of Francisco 
Maria de Sousa Furtado de Men- 
donca, who gave me every protec- 
tion, and the opportunity of obtain- 
ing a good education. With the help 
of this good friend I was able to 
prove that my enslavement was un- 
lawful, and I was officially declared 
free. 


‘*Since then I have been a law- 
yer, a policeman, and a newspaper 


man. It has been said that ‘the 
pen is mightier than the sword.’ 
My mother fought in Negro rebel- 
lions and insurrections in Bahia. I 
can never forget her courage and 
that I am her son. But I have 
found out that the best way for me 
to fight slavery here is with my 
pen —— with the articles I write to 
win friends for the slaves, to make 
people worry about the plight of 
the slaves, to expose the cruelty of 
slavery, and to force the passing of 
laws to free the slaves. 

‘‘Do you see now, Antonio, why 
I cannot stop in spite of danger, 
police, or prison?’”’ 

**Oh! Sefior, Sefior, I do, I do,’’ 
exclaimed Antonio. And so it 
was that Antonio became the fol- 
lower of Luiz Gama. 

The tradition of Luis Gama and 
his fight against slavery still lin- 
gers in the Club Radical Paulis- 
tano. As a lawyer and clerk in 
Sao Paulo he was particularly ac- 
tive in defending eases which 
touched in any way the condition 
of the slaves. He saved some five 
hundred unfortunates from slav- 
ery and servitude. He fought 
against every law and _ political 
party which did not face the slav- 
ery question squarely. His office 
became the refuge for persecuted 
slaves. He became the famous abo- 
litionist poet of Brazil. 

Gama died on August 23, 1882, 
his name hailed with gratitude in 
Sao Paulo and elsewhere through- 
out the country. He gave slavery 
a terrible blow, although he did not 
live to see it completely abolished 
in 1888. He may be ealled the 
‘‘Frederick Douglass of Brazil.’’ 


BEATRICE JACKSON FLEMING 


Young School, 
Washington, D. C. 





Antonio Carlos 
Gomez 


‘‘What statue is that?’’ said a 
traveler in Campinas in Brazil. 

‘That is the monument erected 
to Antonio Carlos Gomez,’’ replied 
a friend. 

‘‘Who was he?’’ inquired fur- 
ther the traveler. 

‘‘Do you mean to say that vou 
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have never heard of Antonio Car- 
los Gomez? Is that possible? He 
was one of the world’s greatest 
composers of music.”’ 

And there Gomez stood with 
‘‘baton in hand, bronze music desk 
behind him, in a prominent square 
in the center of the town—a fragile 
fellow of typical Brazilian lack of 
physique, overweighted by a mass 
of unbearded locks.”’ 

‘‘Do the people in this country 
erect monuments like that to mu- 
sicians?’’ asked the traveler. ‘‘In 
our country this honor is reserved 
mainly for those who have distin- 
guished themselves as soldiers and 
statesmen.”’ 

‘‘So it is in this country,’’ said 
the Brazilian, ‘‘but Gomez was a 
great musician. He not only gave 
the world oustanding compositions 
but produced the well known opera 
‘Il Guarany’ which has_ been 
staged throughout Europe and on 
Broadway.’’ 

Gomez was born July 11, 1839, 
in Campinas, the great coffee grow- 
ing center of Brazil. After study- 
ing as far as he could in Brazil, 
he was sent to Europe by the Em- 
peror of Portugal. Gomez was ed- 
ucated at the Conservatorio of Mi- 
lan. He made a favorable impres- 
sion on his teachers, and the pub- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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HAITI 


AND LATIN AMERICA 


mon in 1908 came the pe- 

riod of ‘‘ephemeral govern- 
ments.’’ The position of the pres- 
ident was made precarious not 
only by internal disorder, but 
the pressure for the payment of 
foreign loans rendered the situa- 
tion still more dangerous for him- 
self and the nation. The Banque 
Nationale was reorganized in 1910 
with a view to improvement of the 
finances of the country, but the for- 
eign creditors demanded a hand in 
the matter, especially the French, 
English, and Germans. They took 
steps to settle matters by force. 
Then came another rising which 
Simon suppressed, but Cincinnatus 
Leconte soon started another which 
dislodged Simon who fled to Ja- 
maica and forced the election of 
the leader on August 14, 1911. Le- 
conte had the stigma of being im- 
plicated in the consolidation scan- 
dal, but he was popular with the 
people and showed some wisdom in 
instituting reforms in the army and 
in improving the schools. Yet on 
August 8, 1912, he was killed in an 
explosion of ammunition stored 
under the government palace. It 
is not yet known whether this was 
accidental or not. 

Trancrede Auguste was then 
elected president largely through 
the army led by General Beaufosse. 
Auguste continued the policies of 
his predecessor for the few months 
which he served until May 2, 1913, 
when he died, it has been said, 
from poison. Revolutionary fac- 
tions again appeared immediately 
to dictate the election of a succes- 
sor. The superior force led by Poi- 
tevien won the day and forced the 
election of Michel Oreste on May 
4, 1913. Seeing that the seat of the 
trouble was in the military estab- 
lishment, he proceeded to reform 
that department, but the army 
turned upon him and forced him 
to abdicate and leave for Jamaica 
in nine months. Yet he had made 
an effort in the right direction in 
trying to establish primary schools. 


Bue it ING with Antoine Si- 


Oreste Zamor, rather than Davil- 
mar Theodore who started the in- 
surrection, was chosen president by 
forcing the latter to the hills, but 
Theodore remained a thorn in Za- 
mor’s side. It was difficult for Za- 
mor to pay off the revolutionary 
chiefs and provide at the same time 
adequate funds to maintain the ad- 
ministration. Michel Oreste had 
had to resort to a loan by a bond 
issue, and still the treasury was 
practically empty. Zamor, then, re- 
sorted to internal bond issues to 
meet current expenses. Then fol- 
lowed a second and finally a third 
issue which showed graft in hand- 
ing over the customs to such credi- 
tors. Yet these did not meet the 
demands upon the government. 
While thus on the verge of bank- 
ruptey Zamor was defeated by The- 
odore’s forces in the north. The 
United States hastened Zamor’s 
downfall by approaching him with 
a treaty of intervention somewhat 
like that accepted by Santo Domin- 
go. The enemies in the ranks used 
against him the rumor that he was 
inviting foreign intervention. Za- 
mor resigned, and Theodore was at 
hand with his army to force his 
election on November 7, 1914. He 
served only three and a half 
months. 

The United States withheld rec- 
ognition in trying to force upon 
Theodore the proposed treaty of 
intervention. Theodore was in a 
critical position, however, for the 
treasury was empty; and the 
Banque Nationale, the treasurer of 
the government and the receiver of 
the customs, refused to renew the 
budgetary convention by which it 
had from time to time advanced 
the government sums in case of 
emergency, although this endan- 
gered the payment of pledged 
funds as domestic and foreign 
loans. Theodore next tried the is- 
suance of treasury notes, but they 
were gradually withdrawn because 
of the protest of the bank. Then 
he threatened to seize certain funds 
held by the bank; but on Decem- 


ber 17, 1914, the U.S.S. Mathias 
under orders from Washington re- 
moved a half million of reserve 
funds and deposited it in the New 
York City Bank, one of the agen- 
cies participating in the reorgani- 
zation of the Banque Nationale in 
1910. 

Another revolution was soon in 
full swig under the direction of 
General Vilbrun Guillaume Sam. 
Admiral William B. Caperton, of 
the United States Navy, however, 
had reached Haitian waters with 
the U.S.S. Washington, and, while 
not prohibiting the march of Sam’s 
army upon Port-au-Prince, com- 
pelled him to restrain his forces 
from burning the towns and de- 
stroying property as was usual in 
such uprisings. Theodore, seeing 
that his day was done, left Port- 
au-Prince on a Dutch steamer, and 
Sam entered the city where he was 
declared to be president on March 
4, 1915. 

Immediately representatives from 
the United States brought before 
the new president the proposed 
convention. The Haitians hesitated 
and they made counter proposals. 
Then on June 19, 1915, Rosalvo 
Bobo started a revolution against 
Sam and occupied Cape Haitien. 
The French Cruiser Descartes 
then landed marines to protect the 
property of its citizens. This 
stirred Washington, and Caperton 
was immediately ordered to pro- 
ceed to Cape Haitien to protect 
property. He was to thank the 
French for the precaution they had 
taken but to ask them to withdraw 
with the understanding that the 
United States would restore order. 
On July 3, Caperton landed a 
small detail to set up a radio sta- 
tion at Cape Haitien. On July 27 
came the word that the revolution- 
ary forces were in Port-au-Prince 
and marines were necessary to pro- 
tect lives and property. He pro- 
ceeded to that point and landed 
troops. 

At this time Sam had been tak- 
ing precaution and had had 167 
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of his supposed enemies incarcer- 
ated. Some one took it upon him- 
self to avenge the attack upon 
Sam’s government by having them 
executed without giving them any 
sort of trial. This so incensed the 
people of Port-au-Prince that they 
stormed the national palace, and 
Sam had to take refuge in the 
French legation. The mob went 
there for him, but they were per- 
suaded not to violate that quarter. 
Returning from the funeral of 
these victims, however, the people 
went again to the French Legation 
and took Sam. They threw him 
over the fence to the mob that cut 
off his arms and head and dragged 
his body through the streets. That 
afternoon, July 28, 1915, the Unit- 
ed States marines landed and set 
up a provisional government. 

After the marines had taken 
charge of things there was no gov- 
ernment with which they could 
deal. Yet it was necessary to deal 
with some government in name to 
force the signature of a treaty by 
which the United States Govern- 
ment might have some excuse for 
remaining on that island. After 
the opposing armies had been dis- 
armed and the cacos near Port-au- 
Prince reduced to order, Admiral 
Caperton was instructed to order 
the election of a president and take 
up at the same time the long-dis- 
cussed matter of the cession of the 
Mole St. Nicolas. Dartiguenave 
finally agreed to do what the Amer- 
icans wanted done, and he was 
elected president. This prevented 
Bobo’s election by an army which 
the Americans would not permit to 
proceed the usual way of deciding 
such matters in Haiti. Then came 
the quibbling over the proposed 
treaty which the Americans ever 
had at hand to foree down the 
throats of the Haitians. The Dar- 
tiguenave government knew that 
under the circumstances that it had 
to do what the United States Gov- 
ernment dictated, but they delayed 
a definite answer as long as possi- 
ble and resorted as before to coun- 
ter proposals. 

The Americans not only had the 
country under their protection but 
had charge of the customs, the only 


source from which the expenses of 
the government could be paid. 
They threatened to starve out the 
Haitian administration if it did not 
yield. Next came the threat of mar- 
tial law and finally Secretary of 
Navy Daniels’ declaration tanta- 
mount to a threat that, if the Hai- 
tian senate continued its opposition 
to the Dartiguenave Government in 
refusing to sign that treaty, the 
United States Government would 
assume control of the island and 
mete out to the opponents such 
treatment as their conduct merit- 
ed. The senate, therefore, vielded 
and ratified the mischievous treaty 
which brought the governing class 
of Haiti under the control of the 
United States by methods with 
which the aggressor could not face 
the critical world. 

By this treaty the United States 
Government had standing ground. 
By maneuvering they later got rid 
of the clause prohibiting alien own- 
ership of property and practically 
abolished the legislature, leaving 
Dartiguenave as an American pup- 
pet. For a generation the Haitians 
were treated unceremoniously as 
had been the Negroes in the back- 
ward parts of the United States, 
and Americans from that quarter 
were on hand to bulldoze, kick 
around, and shoot down any of the 
Haitians who opposed them. It 
looked like conquest, for the Unit- 
ed States Government had control 
of both the purse and the sword in 
Haiti. The justification for the in- 
tervention proved to be difficult 
when the financial adviser of the 
Haitian treasury himself default- 
ed, and it remained in confusion 
for seven years. Friction increased, 
and in 1919 and 1920 came caco 
uprisings led by Charlemagne Pe- 
ralte and Benoit Battraville. They 
were suppressed, but they helped 
to bring Haiti’s case before the civ- 
ilized world. The Harding admin- 
istration was forced to repudiate 
the Wilsonian Haitian policy, but 
the Republican Senate investiga- 
tion merely recommended the cor- 
rection of certain deficiencies of the 
treaty control. John H. Russell 
who had charge of the marines 
there was made high commissioner. 
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Dartiguenave was succeeded in the 
presidency by Louis Borno who 
ruled as a dictator under the pro- 
tection of the United States. He 
acquired control of both legislative 
and judiciary departments and 
suppressed the press by a constitu- 
tional measure. Russell and Borno 
became joint dictators. 


When the Negroes and their 
friends in the United States 


learned of this intervention they 
loudly protested. They advanced 
the same argument set forth by 
Charles Sumner in 1870 when he 
opposed the annexation of Santo 
Domingo because it would eventu- 
ally mean the end of the Haitian 
Republic. He wanted this inde- 
pendent nation to stand and give 
the Negro race a chance to show 
what it could do in demonstrating 
its capacity to govern. 

The United States, however, dis- 
claimed as it had been done be- 
fore, that there was anything ra- 
cial about the matter. The Haitian 
Government had become so unsta- 
ble and at the same time so deeply 
involved in debt as to invite for- 
eign intervention and such a thing 
we had to prevent by all reasonable 
means. 

The United States Government, 
moreover, referred to several re- 
cent cases of its interference in 
Latin-American affairs, not for 
conquest but to reestablish peace 
and order in behalf of peoples af- 
flicted with oppressors and dicta- 
tors who kept that part of the 
Western Hemisphere in turmoil. 
The Platt Amendment had been 
taken as justification for interven- 
ing several times in Cuban affairs 
and almost to exercise supervision 
over that country. The United 
States had forced through the Pan- 
ama Canal according to its own 
designs and against the will of Co- 
lombia. The United States Govern- 
ment had intervened in the Huer- 
ta muddle in Mexico in 1914; 
our naval forces had assisted in 
maintaining order in Santo Do- 
mingo, Nicaragua, and Honduras. 
In Santo Domingo, moreover, the 
United States Government had 
taken over the administtation of 

(Continued on page 114) 
































































































































THE PALM AVENUE IN THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, RIO de JANEIRO, BRAZIL 
(A PICTURE To COLOR) 
LOIS MAILOU JONE 
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BRAZILIAN PEASANT CUT-OUT 
THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF THE LIFE OF BRAZIL CANNOT BE TOO STRONGLY EMPHASIZED. NO COUNTRY IS MORE COLORFUL 
THAN BRAZIL. THE THREE RACES REPRESENTED BY THE INDIANS, THE AFRICANS, AND THE PORTUGUESE MAKE UP THE 
POPULATION OF THE COUNTRY. THESE PEOPLE IN SOME PARTS HAVE REMAINED SEPARATE AND DISTINCT AS THEY WERE 
IN THE BEGINNING, WHILE IN OTHER PARTS —— aalrED 3 = nun A NEW PEOPLE AND A NEW CULTURE WHIOH 
D BRAZ ° 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


“Brazilian Peasant 
Cut-Out” 


Cut the skirt (1) from a sheet of 
orange construction paper. The 
blouse and apron section (2) may 
be cut from heavy white or manila 
paper and the basket (4) from 
heavy yellow construction paper. 
The head and arms (numbers 2 
and 3) may be cut from brown 
construction paper. 

Allow the children to paste the 
doll together as suggested and dec- 
orate with crayon or showeard col- 
or. 
The shawl may be blue with red 
and yellow fringe. The blouse and 
apron may be bordered with blue 
and red; the skirt may have a bor- 
der of red and may be decorated 
with an all-over floral or abstract 
pattern. The basket may be out- 
lined with brown and the fruits 
may be gay orange, yellow and yel- 
low-green. The bandana on her 
head may be red. Indicate the fea- 
tures with black crayon. 

The doll may be made to stand 
by attaching an easel support. 





“The Palm Avenue” 
(Page 107) 
(A PICTURE TO COLOR) 


It is advisable to make hecto- 
graph copies of the drawing which 
may be given to each child in the 
class. 

Water-color or crayons may be 
used for the coloring. The follow- 
ing color scheme is suggested al- 
though it is often interesting to al- 
low the children to plan their own 
color schemes. 

The trees may have yellow-brown 
trunks with dark brown markings. 
Color the grass at the base of each 
tree-trunk green and the foliage of 
the trees in the foreground yellow- 
green. The foliage of the trees in 
the middle distance may be green 
and that of the trees in the far dis- 
tance blue-green. The trees at the 
margins may have dark green 
leaves with purple shadows. The 
avenue may be a sand tone or a 


pale orange. The little boy wears 
a yellow hat, red jacket and blue 
pants, . 
The picture may also serve as 
poster and be used in correlation 
with a discussion of the giant trees 
and other plant life of Brazil. 





Negro Heroes in 
Guatemala 


OLD! Treasure! Wealth! 
= These have been objects of 
man’s searching for cen- 
tury upon century. And so the 
Spaniards sailed the seas, sought 
new lands, conquered cities and 
enslaved races in their unending 
quest for riches. 

It was in the year 1542 that the 
Spaniards took Guatemala and in- 
troduced Negro slaves there. Work 
on the indigo plantations was hard 
and tiring; yet it was not so severe 
as the labor put upon the slaves by 
the English and American masters. 
Then, too, the Spaniards were hu- 
mane enough to take care of their 
Negro offspring—providing homes, 
educating and bequeathing them 
large sums of money—whereas the 
North American slaveholders 
thought nothing of selling their 
Negro offspring for the price of a 
horse or a bale of cotton. 

The Negro slaves of Guatemala 
were strong, brave, courageous 
men. Thomas Gage, in his book, 
Voyages, said, ‘‘There are among 
them those who have no fear to 
brave a wild bull, furious though 
he be, and to attach themselves to 
the crocodiles in the rivers, until 
they have killed them and brought 
them to the bank.’’ Of course such 
men could not stand the cruelty of 
slavery. One by one they made 
plans for escaping. At night when 
others were asleep, they whispered 
their plight. 

‘‘Let us rise up and kill the 
Spaniards,’’ said one. 

‘“We have no arms,’’ said the 
second. 

‘“We have our long machete’’ 
(a sword-like knife), added the 
first. 








‘‘TIt is not enough against the 
guns of our masters,’’ put in an- 
other. 

‘*Then we should get guns and 
powder for ourselves,’’ continued 
the first. 

‘‘Have you not heard that the 
Conquistador, Pedro de Alvarado, 
has decreed that no arms nor gun- 
powder be sold to Negroes or In- 
dians: There is only one thing we 
can do—run away.’’ 

‘““Where to?’’ asked a young 
slave who had not been long in 
Guatemala. 

‘*To the wooded mountains of the 
Sierra de las Minas,’’ answered 
the elder. ‘‘There no one shall find 
us and we can live in peace.’’ 

After a time, two or three hun- 
dred Negroes had escaped to the 
mountains. Often they came out 
of the woods to attack those who 
drove mule teams. They took food, 
clothes, and the weapons they 
needed. Their arms were chiefly 
bows and arrows which they used 
to defend themselves from attacks 
by Spaniards, ‘‘for they did not 
harm those who passed by peace- 
fully and who let them have part 
of the provisions they carried.’’ 
The Spaniards named these fugi- 
tives ‘‘Cimarrones’’ because they 
had run away. In the English lan- 
guage this word is Maroons. 

Not far from Guatemala City, in 
an Indian village called Agua 
Caliente lived a Negro freedman 
of great wealth. We shall call him 
Juan since we do not know his 
name. Juan lived in a fine, large 
house. He owned great numbers 
of sheep, cattle, and goats. So he 
was able to produce and sell many 
of the dairy products. In fact, his 
cheese was the best in the country. 
He sold much of it to the city of 
Guatemala, and to other places 
nearby. 

The Spaniards did not enjoy see- 
ing a Negro with so much money. 
Nor did they believe that the 
wealth came from the sale of his 
dairy products. The Indians in 
Agua Caliente had obtained much 
gold from a mine in the mountains. 
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Although the Spaniards had 
searched and searched, they could 
not locate the mine. They threat- 
ened and beat the Indians to death, 
yet did not learn the secret. It 
was their belief that Juan had be- 
come wealthy from the gold of this 
mine, And so they went to him. 

““Where did you get your 
riches?’’ asked a Spanish adven- 
turer. 

‘““From the sale of 
and milk,’’ answered Juan. 

‘‘That is not so,’’ said the ad- 
venturer. ‘‘Tell me the truth, 
doesn’t your wealth come from the 


99? 


Indians’ gold mine? 


my cheeses 


‘‘T have answered you,’’ replied 
the Negro calmly. Then the 


Spaniard grew very angry. 

‘“‘Tell me the location of that 
gold mine, or be put in chains.’’ 
Still the freedman said no more. 

‘*T shall fix you,’’ threatened the 
adventurer. ‘‘I shall fix you so that 
you will have to talk.’’ 

‘“‘The Spaniard made good his 
threat. He aroused so much ill- 
feeling against the rich Negro that 
Juan was forced to go before the 
Royal Audience in Guatemala. His 
inquisitors asked him, ‘‘ How could 
you, a slave, purchase your free- 
dom and become so rich?’’ To 
which Juan replied, ‘‘When I was 
young, and still a slave, I had a 
kind master, who allowed me to do 
much as I pleased. I worked hard 
and saved all that I possibly could. 
I bought my freedom and a house 
to live in. God gave his blessings 
to that effort and God lets me have 
the means for increasing my 
funds.’’ 

So this Negro with hard work, 
thriftiness, and the blessings of 
God grew richer and richer, in 
spite of Spanish opposition, slave 
trade, and oppression. 

Marion JACKSON PRYDE 


Smallwood School, 
Washington, D. C. 





Antonio Carlos 
Gomez 


(Continued from page 104) 


lie soon recognized his ability. In 
1861 he published his first work, 
‘“A Noite de Castello.’’ He was 
presented to a larger public in 


1867 when he produced a _ piece 
called ‘‘Se na minga.’’ 

Thus meeting success, he gave, in 
1868, a review, ‘‘Nella Luna.’’ The 
work by which he is best remem- 
bered is the opera ‘‘I] Guarany’’ 
which was first produced at La 
Seala on Mareh 19, 1870. After 
being heard in Italian cities, it was 
performed at Covent Garden in 
England, July 13, 1872. It was 
revived on May 16, 1874, and when 
heard a few years later, February 
17, 1879, at Moscow, it was warmly 
received. The opera was not heard 
in the United States until Novem- 
ber, 1884, when it was given by the 
Italian Opera Company at the Star 
Theatre. The New York Tribune 
of November 8 was not enthusias- 
tic, but The New York World said, 
‘‘The Libretto adapted from a 
South American novel with an 
aboriginal texture has the merit of 
situation and color. The merits of 
the opera are dramatic action and 
local color. It is picturesque, ro- 
mantic and vivid. The perform- 
ance was a most vigorous and ex- 
cellent one.’’ 

The opera of ‘‘Fosea,’’ given at 
La Seala on February 16, 1873, 
was unsuccessful. Then followed 
‘*Salvatora Rosa,’’ a lyric drama 
in four acts, the libretto by M. 
Ghislanzoni, which was first pro- 
duced at the teatro Carlo Felice in 
Genoa, on March 21, 1874. The 
music was said to be superior to 
that of ‘‘Il Guarany.’’ When the 
season reopened at La Seala, ‘‘Sal- 
vatora Rosa’’ brought the compos- 
er fifteen recalls. The press spoke 
of ‘‘the warm and brilliant color- 
ing, ample measures of scenic ef- 
fect and admirable precision in its 
technicalities. ’’ 

Of a fourth opera which was not 
well-received, Cherubini, Junior, 
writing for The Music Trade Re- 
view from Milan, March 29, 1879, 
stated, ‘‘It appears to me that 
Signor Gomez left the field of pure 
Italian melody for which his warm 
nature and his musical education 
are fitted, in order to throw him- 
self into the mare magnum of Wag- 
nerism. . . . Perhaps the principal 
reason of the failure comes from 
the circumstances that the subject 
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is always portrayed with dark col- 
ors of hatred and crime; among 
those a ray of brightness never ap- 
pears to afford relief to your op- 
pressed senses.’’ 

The opera of ‘‘Lo Schiavo’’ (the 
Slave) was produced for the first 
time on September 29, 1889, at Rio 
de Janeiro when the composer’s 
countrymen paid him great honor. 
The performance was conducted 
by the composer. It was consid- 
ered the most important event in 
the musical history of Brazil, and 
the Emperor, Empress and the en- 
tire Court attended the perform- 
ance. 

Two years later, 1891, ‘‘Con- 
dor’’ was produced at Milan. An 
ode entitled ‘‘I] Saluto del Brasile’’ 
was performed at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition on July 19, 1876. An- 
other work of similar character, 
‘*Colombo,’’ a cantata, was written 
for the Columbus Festival in 1892. 
Gomez was appointed director of 
the Conservatory, Pesaro, in 1892; 
but, owing to ill health, he re- 
turned to Brazil. Shortly after an 
appointment as director of the 
Conservatorium at Para, Gomez 
died on September 16, 1896. 


Simon Bolivar’s Debt 
to a Negro 


Every American boy and girl 
knows Simén Bolivar (1783-1830) 
as the liberator of South America. 
Many are not aware, however, that 
his success was due in part to the 
aid which he received from Alex- 
andre Pétion (1770-1818), presi- 
dent of Haiti and son of a colored 
woman and a white Frenchman. 
This story is told as follows in 
Dantés Bellegarde’s excellent vol- 
ume La Nation Haitienne: 

**Pétion proved that he wanted 
liberty and independence not only 
for Haiti but for all the peoples 
oppressed by the unbearable yoke 
of foreign domination. Simén 
Bolivar provided him with an op- 
portunity to display clearly his 
magnificent altruism in this re- 
spect. Imitating the example of 
the founders of Haitian indepen- 
dence, the Venezuelan hero had 
undertaken to free his country 
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from Spanish sovereignty. His 
first attempt failed. Followed by 
a great number of his companions, 
he took refuge in Haiti in the last 
days of September, 1815. Presi- 
dent Pétion accorded him a cordial 
welcome and, to permit him to be- 
gin again his struggle against the 
Spaniards, gave him money, arms, 
munitions, food, and a small print- 
ing press. A few Haitians enlisted 
under Bolivar’s colors. Wishing to 
bear witness to his gratitude to 
Pétion, and ‘to leave to posterity,’ 
as he himself wrote, ‘an irrevocable 
monument to the Haitian Presi- 
dent’s philanthropy,’ Bolivar 
wanted his benefactor to be called 
‘the author of American liberty’ 
in all the solemn acts addressed to 
the inhabitants of Venezuela. In 
his reply of February 18th, Pétion 
declined such an honor for himself, 
asking, as the sole recompense for 
his aid, the proclamation of the 
general abolition of slavery wher- 
ever the Liberator’s arms should 
be triumphant. 

‘‘The little expedition left Cayes 
(Haiti) on April 10, 1816. On 
May 31, Bolivar disembarked at 
Carupano (Venezuela), after a 
short halt at Margarita Island. At 
last on July 3rd he occupied Ocu- 
mare; and on the sixth of July, 
judging that the moment had come 
to reply in striking fashion to Pé- 
tion’s generous appeal, he issued 
his famous proclamation decreeing 
the abolition of slavery in Spanish 
America. ‘Our unfortunate broth- 
ers’ —he stated in this decree — 
‘who are enslaved, are declared 
free from this moment on. The 
laws of nature and of humanity, 
and the government itself demand 
their liberty. Henceforth, there 
shall be but one class of inhabitants 
in Venezuela: all shall be citizens.’ 
This act marks a fact of excep- 
tional importance in the history of 
the world: the official recognition, 
in Spanish America, to Negroes or 
to descendants of Africans, of their 
rights as men and as citizens. Haiti 
is justly proud of having caused it. 

‘‘Defeated on July 10th by the 
superior forces of the Spanish Gen- 
eral Moralés, Bolivar had to re- 
turn in mid-September to Haiti, 


where the same welcome was re- 
served for him, but which he could 
not leave until December 28, 1816, 
after having sent this noble letter 
to the commandant of the Cayes 
district, General Marion: ‘If kind- 
nesses attach men one to the other, 
be assured, General, that my com- 
panions and I will always love the 
Haitian people and the worthy 
chiefs who are making it happy.’ 
This time, success was the reward 
of the heroic efforts of the Libera- 
tor and his comrades. And the 
Battle of Ayacucho on December 
9, 1824, magnificently crowned the 
work of emancipation of the Span- 
ish American colonies. The Vene- 
zuelans have not forgotten the fra- 
ternal assistance which Haiti gave 
them: on one of the public squares 
in Caracas (capital of Venezuela) 
their gratitude has erected a statue 
to Alexandre Pétion.”’ 

(Dantés Bellegarde, La Nation 
Haitienne, Paris, 1938; pp. 102- 
103; Translated by Mercer Cook. ) 
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The Latin-American 
Background 


(Continued from page 100) 


development toward full growth. 
In the first place, the Spaniards 
moved too quickly from place to 
place in quest of riches. They did 
not bring their women from Spain 
and took up with the Indian and 
Negro women in America. This did 
not immediately stimulate home 
building, and it gave rise to a class 
known as Creoles or people of color 
who had to be reckoned with later. 

The weakness of the Spanish 
method of colonization may be 
looked at from several points of 
view. Their conquest was gradual 
only and was not thorough; they 
extended their authority mainly 
over the Indians hear the coast. 
The government was poorly organ- 
ized with its conflicting consejos, 
audencias, fiscales, visitadores, and 
jueces de residencia. Things did 
not greatly improve under the more 
centralized administration with a 
presidente, captain-general, or vice- 
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roy. There was too much red tape, 
and the sparsely settled colonies 
could appeal to their superiors in 
Spain. There was also the conflict 
of the civil with religious rulers 
who fearlessly insisted on the rec- 
ognition of power of the Church. 
The Spanish authorities adhered 
too rigidly to severe restrictions of 
trade and lost much revenue by 
contraband traffic which tended to 
destroy respect for law and order. 
There was no program for internal 
improvements. Education was re- 
stricted mainly to what the Church 
could carry out. Then friction arose 
between the Spaniards and the Cre- 
oles. Many conflicts followed. 

As to slavery, it should be re- 
marked that it was not so generally 
relied upon as in the settlements 
made by the English who needed 
cheap labor for thorough exploita- 
tion. The adventurous Spaniards, 
moving from place to place in 
quest of riches, did not need as 
many slaves as did the English co- 
lonial farmers along the Atlantic. 
With the exception of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico where the production 
of sugar cane stimulated the im- 
portation of Africans the Span- 
iards never brought in many such 
captives. Slaves were brought to 
Cuba in 1512; to Mexico with Cor- 
tez. To Cuba the slaves came in 
large numbers in 1532 and to 
Puerto Rico in 1538. Even in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico Negroes did not 
constitute more than a fourth of 
the population. Negro slaves were 
brought to Yucatan in 1527; to 
Guatemala in 1523; to Honduras in 
1524; to Venezuela in 1527; to 
Chile in 1536; to Peru in 1538; to 
the Rio de la Plata region in 1538. 
Gradually, then, slavery was ex- 
tended to all parts of South 
America. 

For another reason the number 
of slaves among the Spaniards did 
not multiply. In the sparsely set- 
tled Spanish areas Negro slaves 
grew tired of bondage and ran 
away to the unsettled parts or took 
refuge among the Indians, who 
were hostile to the Spanish. In 
eases of establishing themselves in- 
dependently of both the Spaniards 
and the Indians the Negroes were 


designated as Cimarrones, or Ma- 
roons. Negro slaves who did not 
contrive thus to escape often gave 
the Spaniards trouble — murders, 
massacres, raids, and insurrections 
became the order of the day. It 
was this temper of the imported 
Africans that restrained Spaniards 
from enslaving Negroes in larger 
numbers. There was no way to 
hold them in subjection. 


Some of these Negro risings de- 
serve more than passing mention, 
although they were not so formida- 
ble as those led by Cudjo and 
Quaco in Jamaica or that of Pal- 
mares in Brazil. In 1526 Negroes 
in Mexico undertook to rise against 
their enslavers, but not until 1609 
were they able to succeed in actual- 
ly rebelling. That year they or- 
ganized, elected a king along with 
dukes and other dignitaries, and 
set up a republic. They were over- 
powered and punished, but they 
caused great fear throughout the 
Spanish settlements in Mexico. 


Cuba was disturbed by a Negro 
rising in 1522. In 1532 the Negroes 
of Cuba began a serious insurrec- 
tion and established themselves suc- 
cessfully in the hills; their bold 
stand was what encouraged the 
priest Alfonso de Sandoval, the 
Spanish Jesuit, to protest against 
slavery, although other distin- 
guished churchmen justified the in- 
stitution. 


Spanish authorities had to pro- 
ceed in 1554 against the Maroons 
banded in Tierra Firme under their 
own king. Retreating slowly to 
the fortifications in the hills, the 
Maroons inflicted heavy losses on 
the Spaniards, but after a struggle 
for two years the Maroons were de- 
feated, and their king was sent as 
a captive to Spain. His followers, 
however, had to be declared free on 
the condition that they submit to 
Spanish authority. Reinforced by 
Negro fugitives from the mines, 
the Maroons took to the war path 
again. With larger forces arrayed 
against them in this last conflict, 
however, they were exterminated 
during the next two years. A 
remnant of these Maroons was re- 
ported in 1596 as cooperating with 
buecaneers to prey upon Spanish 
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trade in Central America. 


Negro risings were a menace to 
the peace of Peru as early as 1584, 
and the Negro king and his accom- 
plices who long plagued that coun- 
try were not exterminated there 
until 1816. In 1711 a mulatto 
called Andresote started in Vene- 
zuela a rebellion for the purpose 
of making himself king. He was 
captured and severely punished. 


These rebellions were the echoes 
from the oppressive and cruel 
slavery to which the Negroes in 
Latin America were subjected. Ne- 
gro slaves were property. They 
were excluded from civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical offices. Negro 
slaves were not to associate with 
Indians. Slaves were not to be out 
after dark. They could not carry 
arms. Should a slave undertake to 
wound a Spaniard, he had one hun- 
dred lashes laid on his back and a 
nail driven through the hand. For 
a second offense the hand would be 
cut off. Negro women were not to 
wear jewelry, pearls, or silks, un- 
less married to Spaniards. Free 
Negroes had to pay tribute. 

The rising of Negro slaves forced 
changes in some of these regula- 
tions. Runaways were pardoned 
although the leader might be pun- 
ished. One fifth of the cost of the 
capture was to be borne by the 
royal treasury and the remainder 
by the owner. The slave trade was 
restricted to those receiving royal 
licenses. Portuguese were denied 
such permits, but the English ob- 
tained a monopoly of the traffic in 
the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. 
Illicit traffic was common. 

It would seem, however, that not 
a large number of Negroes were 
brought into Spanish America, as 
is commonly believed. It is said 
that by the close of the eighteenth 
century there were not more than 
800,000 Negroes in New Spain. The 
majority of these were on the sugar 
plantations in Puerto Rico and 
Cuba where mines were not oper- 
ated. Not many Negroes worked 
in the mines except in Colombia 
where a considerable number thus 
functioned. Only a few at that 
time were found in Mexico and 
Rio de la Plata. In Lima, Quito, 
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Caracas, Panama, and Cartagena 
a few functioned as house servants 
in the homes of the rich. 

In view of the fact that Span- 
iards readily took up with Negro 
and Indian women in the absence 
of women from their own country, 
there developed certain ties which 
not only improved the condition of 
the slaves but also decreased the 
actual number of pure-blooded Ne- 
groes. These tended to give way 
to the class known as creoles, mes- 
tizos, or mulattoes—mixed breeds 
of Negro, Indian, and Spanish 
blood. Through these new classes 
the Negroes tended to pass over in- 
to the Spanish-American race—the 
same thing which happened in Bra- 
zil and in the French West Indies. 

This tendency was more pro- 
nounced after slavery was abol- 
ished. The freedom of all men be- 
came a part of the program of 
independence in some of the Span- 


ish republics, when they began to 
rise against Spain and throw off 
their allegiance to that country not 
long after the thirteen colonies of 
North America had set the exam- 
ple by making themselves indepen- 
dent. Between 1810 and 1830 most 
of these Latin American countries 
made themselves independent of 
Spain, and the United States and 
Great Britain prevented the Holy 
Alliance from restoring them to 
Spain. Simon Bolfvar who, with 
the assistance of Pétion of Haiti, 
helped to establish the indepen- 
dence of three of the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, was induced by 
Pétion to declare for the freedom 
of the slaves wherever he unfurled 
his banner. Slavery was abolished 
in Central America in 1823 and 
1824, in Bolivia in 1839 and 1840, 
in Paraguay in 1840, in Ecuador 
about 1850, in Venezuela in 1854, 
and in Peru in 1855. Slavery had 
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so declined in Mexico that as late 
as 1824 it was not considered nec- 
essary to pass a law to abolish it. 
The Dutch outlawed slavery in 
1873. In the Spanish colonies the 
system continued until 1886 and 
in Portuguese Brazil until 1888. 
Along with the destruction of 
slavery went most’ of its incidents 
in Latin America. With the ex- 
ception of Puerto Rico and Cuba 
there were not sufficient Negroes to 
cause much of a problem, and race 
prejudice was declining in those 
two islands until a new kind of race 
hate followed Americans into those 
islands. Brazil, a former Portu- 
guese possession which has not been 
thus interfered with as in the cases 
of Puerto Rico and Cuba, has based 
its culture on the amalgamation of 
the Negro, Indian, and Portuguese. 
Negro slavery and the race problem 
tended to vanish from Latin Amer- 
ica very much as it did from Mex- 
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ico. The large majority of Negroes 
disappeared there early in the nine- 
teenth century. A traveler tour- 
ing the area below the Rio Grande 
did not see more than 20 Negroes 
in six weeks. There were 6,000 
Negroes in Mexico in 1793 and 
most of these were in or near the 
ports of Vera Cruz and Acapuleo. 
By 1825 most of the actual Negroes 
there had merged with the Indians 
and the Spaniards. Around Cara- 
cas, to which were taken more Ne- 
groes than to Mexico, they have 
been practically absorbed and the 
same result has been achieved in 
Colombia. 


The U. S. in Haiti and 
Latin America 


(Continued from page 106) 


its finances very much as it did in 
the case of Haiti, but in less dras- 
tic fashion and with more consid- 
eration for the people of that coun- 
try than was shown in the ease of 
Haiti. 

Whether such intervention was 
merited or not has been a matter 
of prolonged discussion. The funds 
lavished as payments on superfiu- 
ous Americans looked like graft. 
Little went to the Haitians them- 
selves, and the proposed road con- 
struction and internal improve- 
ments were exaggerated. The 
Americans accomplished little with 
what they spent on technical edu- 
eation, or practical education like 
that urged some years ago for Ne- 
groes in the southern part of the 
United States. In the first place, 
the very system as well as the 
American control itself alienated 
the elite, the class of people needed 
to earry out any program. The 
Americans in charge were at the 
disadvantage of not knowing the 
French language. Instruction 
through interpreters and through 
flunkeys and sycophants did not 
enlighten many natives. The Unit- 
ed States interventionists did final- 
ly improve the finances and refund- 
ed the Haitian debt. They put the 
country in a more sanitary condi- 
tion, increased foreign investments 
for the development of the coun- 
try and made taxation more equi- 
table. 





The intelligent Haitians spent 
most of their energy in trying to 


get rid of the Americans. These 
Haitians appealed to Americans 


who were opposed to economic im- 
perialism and to the sympathetic 
world. Occasionally a word of pro- 
test was uttered in the United 
States Senate by William H. King 
of Utah, Hiram Johnson, and Wil- 
liam E. Borah. Bland spoke for 
the Haitian cause in the House. 
Before the public spoke Oswald 
Garrison Villard and Felix Frank- 
furter. Dantés Bellegarde and oth- 
ers carried their appeal to the 
League of Nations and to Europe- 
an capitals. They weakened the 
American defense considerably in 
contending that the United States 
Government was safeguarding the 
investments of capitalists, especial- 
lv the New York City Bank which 
had a strangle-hold on the econom- 
ic life of the country. The Hai- 
tians bore it grievously that with- 
out adequate authority this treaty 
was extended to 1936 to take care 
of the interests represented by such 
capitalists. No relief seemed possi- 
ble when Borno was reelected pres- 
ident in 1926, but this very act in- 
creased the agitation against occu- 
pation. The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People broadened its protest. The 
Foreign Policy Association and the 
council of Foreign Relations asked 
for a survey of the situation. Euro- 
pean intervention was no longer 
considered a menace. The econom- 
ic imperialists had turned to other 
parts of Latin America. Then fol- 
lowed a strike and a march of peas- 
ants on Cayes in 1929. 

Public opinion in the United 
States finally forced action. Hoo- 
ver when he became president ap- 
pointed a commission apparently to 
find some way to withdraw from 
Haiti. This commission recom- 
mended an increasingly rapid Hai- 
tianization of the services and less 
intervention in Haitian domestic 
affairs. Borno was eliminated by 
setting up Eugene Roy by compro- 
mise on May 15, 1930, but five 
months later the restored legisla- 
ture, controlled by the opposition, 
chose Stenio Vincent. Russell, the 
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Commissioner who had ruled things 
like a conqueror, was replaced by 
Dana G. Munro who eventually 
functioned as minister. The with- 
drawal of all officials of the United 
States was finally provided for in 
a treaty signed on August 5, 1931. 
By a treaty signed on September 3, 
the marines were to be withdrawn, 
and the country was to be com- 
pletely Haitianized by December 
31, 1932. The financial adviser- 
general was to be replaced by a fis- 
cal representative whose functions 
would continue until the retirement 
of the 1922 loan. He was to collect 
the customs with assistance of per- 
sons he would nominate, inspect the 
revenue service, and audit all dis- 
bursements. Otherwise the funds 
were under Haitian control, but the 
country pledged itself to balance 
its budget. To secure complete con- 
trol the step was made to reorgan- 
ize the Banque Nationale with a 
board representing the Haitian 
Government and the bondholders, 
and this bank should take over the 
duties of the fiscal representative, 
receive all revenues and execute all 
loans. The National City Bank sold 
out its interests for one million. 
This matter was held up, however, 
by protest from the bondholders, 
and the fiscal representative re- 
mained. 


Haiti had been restrained from 
chaotic development during the 
American occupation, but it had 
not undergone any fundamental 
change in its economie, social, and 
political character. Relations with 
the United States, however, did 
provide a market for certain Hai- 
tian products, and this stimulated 
the extension of small farm owner- 
ship and improvements to increase 
production of coffee, cotton, sugar, 
sisal, and bananas. This develop- 
ment increased the employment of 
the dislocated laboring classes no 
longer needed on other sugar pro- 
ducing islands in the West Indies. 
Haitians thus seeking to make a 
living had been turned away from 
Cuba by Fulgencio Batista, and so 
many were massacred on the Do- 
minican frontier at the order of Ra- 
fael Trujillo that a commission of 
inquiry imposed upon the Domini- 
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can Republic an imdemnity of 
$750,000. 

The recent light. which has come 
to Haiti has reached mainly the 
towns and settlements near the 
coast. The interior has not yet been 
sufficiently moved ‘to rise as high 
as their countrymen who have been 
more fortunately situated with re- 
spect to the outer world. These in- 
terior people are only half civilized 
from the point of view of a country 
like the United States or those of 
Europe. They are illiterate, they 
do not speak the French language. 
They speak a patois which is gen- 
erally referred to as a Haitian cre- 
ole. Even the educated people who 
know how to speak the French lan- 
cuage correctly use it officially, but 
in their family circles they express 
themselves in the local dialect. The 


illiterates have no outlook upon life 
except so far as they can be turned 
about by the upper classes who rule 
over them with authority not much 
less than that of their former mas- 
ters of the French ‘régime. 

While free the poor are economi- 
eally serfs, and during the depres- 
sion thousands of them became 
mendicants because of not being 
able to secure employment in their 
own undeveloped country, and be- 
cause of being turned away from 
the shores of other lands. Large 
numbers of them live in unsanitary 
condition—in homes which are 
nothing but hovels. Diseases of a 
tropical order cannot be easily 
checked, and the natives fall in 
large numbers from ravages of such 
maladies. They have no schools 
with such approach to life as to 
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teach the preservation of health or 
to deal with life practically and 
thus get happiness out of what is 
today misery. 

The idea of Christian religion is 
not universally extended among 
these people. They are supposed to 
be Catholic, but their religion is 
rather that of a combination of Ca- 
tholicism and voodooism. Without 
minds adequately developed to ap- 
preciate properly the meaning of 
Christianity, so many of these back- 
ward people in the earliest times 
tried to express through their own 
slightly modified African customs 
the Catholic religion in name only. 
The religious practices of these peo- 
ple show the direct influence of 
Africa and sometimes with such a 
little modification that it is difficult 
to appreciate that these people live 
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in a modern country. The standard 
of morality is not that found in 
many of the so-called Christian 
countries, and yet it does not de- 
part far from the actual pattern of 
Christendom when one bears in 
mind that the Haitian Christianity 
was imported from France, the 
morals of which differed widely 
from those of the United States or 
England. Here we see the Latin 
culture in conflict with that of 
Africa. This situation has invited 
the attention of numbers of psy- 
chologists and anthropologists who 
have produced interesting works on 
these religious practices especially 
the folk lore and peasant songs. 

Approaching the close of the 
American occupation of Haiti, the 
restored governing class has now 
an island much better enlightened 
as to what the outer world requires 
of it and what its neighbors may 
mean to that island in things com- 
mercial and industrial. Whether 
those in control will revert to the 
state of political chaos with the 
thought that the government itself 
ean afford them a living remains 
yet to be seen. Some foreign capi- 
tal has been attracted to the island 
during the last generation, and it 
has produced results which should 
convince the people of the possibili- 
ties of that country in the hands of 
citizens who consider government 
a necessity to enable the people to 
develop economically those re- 
sources which in supplying the lo- 
eal and foreign demand will make 
a prosperous and happy land. 

The first step in this direction 
should be to educate the masses. 
The people as a large majority 
are illiterate. The efforts of the 
Americans to promote education 
were not equal to the demands, and 
what they undertook was generally 
opposed rather than supported by 
the Haitians themselves. 





Brazil: The Largest 
Negro Nation 
(Continued from page 102) 

approximate picture be given of 
the diversity of Brazil’s popula- 
tion and the difficulties involved in 
describing it. 





It has been estimated that over 
70% of United States Negroes have 
some white blood. In Brazil mis- 
cegenation has been freer and on a 
far grander scale between the 
three stocks. Therefore probably 
over 90% of Brazilians of Negro 
ancestry have some white blood 
and possibly half in addition have 
a little Indian blood. The latter is 
generally remote, going back to co- 
lonial times. The white admixture 
is, however, more extensive than 
here, there being more persons in 
Brazil who are half or three- 
quarters Caucasian. Negroes in 
the United States have less Indian 
blood than in Brazil. Roy Nash in 
his excellent book on Brazil is en- 
thusiastie for the future of the new 
race and culture being fused in 
Brazil by the white, Indian and 
Negro. He feels it will be different 
from anything before produced by 
mankind. 


Negroes have served with dis- 
tinction in the wars of the United 
States and Brazil. Since the Bra- 
zilian Negroes helped expel the 
Dutch and French invaders in colo- 
nial times, the proportion of Afro- 
Brazilians in the army and navy 
has been notably larger than with 
us. Negro patriotism and loyalty 
are strong in both nations. There 
are no more ‘‘ American-minded’’ 
citizens in either country. They 
are cold to European ‘‘isms.’’ 
There is no fifth column among 
them. Nazis and Fascists may be 
able to organize many of the mil- 
lion German-Brazilians and some 
of the 3,800,000 Italian-Brazilians 
into dangerous anti - democratic 
groups. And the clerical dictator- 
ship of Brazil’s backward but de- 
lightful mother country Portugal 
may adversely influence the ideas 
of the five or six million Brazilians 
of pure Portuguese descent. The 
1940 census reflects Brazil’s sus- 
picion of her European minority, 
and her perfect confidence in her 
part-Negro citizens. 


It is ironical that there should 
be discrimination against Negroes 
in the armed forces of both repub- 
lies. It is worse in the navies. The 
military academies of the United 
States and Brazil admit few Ne- 
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groes; their naval academies prac- 
tically admit none. The Brazilian 
navy at least has thousands of Ne- 
gro sailors and many Negro petty 
officers, while ours has no Negro 
sailors or officers. This undemo- 
eratic ‘‘racism’’ worthy of totali- 
tarianism is morally inexcusable 
and strategically unsound. It is to 
be hoped that Presidents Roosevelt 
and Vargas will remedy it. It can 
be assumed that this denial of 
rights was inherited by our navy 
from England and was copied in 
part in Brazil through admiration 
for British and American naval 
missions and, ‘‘traditions.”’ 

In both Brazil and North Amer- 
iea Negroes are strong for democ- 
racy even though most of them are 
disfranchised. Most Brazilians are 
voteless not through prejudice but 
because of illiteracy. Our Negroes 
outside the South can be more ac- 
tive politically than Brazilian Ne- 
groes in recent years. During the 
well-intentioned regime of Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas, despite gov- 
ernmental reforms and marked 
economic progress, Brazil’s trouble- 
some problems have led to the sus- 
pension of national and state legis- 
latures and elections. The Brazil- 
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ian Negro holds no such potential 
political balance of power as our 
northern Negroes, as Brazil does 
not have a two party system. Bra- 
zil is still evolving toward democ- 
racy, but must first reduce her 
present illiteracy of over 70% and 
poverty, poor health, and faulty 
communications if she is to attain 
any large measure of real democ- 
racy by late in this century, many 
scholars feel. 


Brazilian Negroes live in a coun- 
try that is potentially prosperous 
but that is still poor. United 
States Negroes are citizens of the 
world’s richest nation. Special 
Negro political status here means 
that periodically politicians capi- 
talize on discriminations and lynch- 
ings in bidding for the northern 
Negro vote. The Brazilian Negro 
seldom gets to vote, but he faces 
few discriminations and NO lynch- 
ings. Discriminations are even 
fewer in predominantly non-Cau- 
easion North Brazil than in the 
mostly white South, the dominant 
part of the country. In the cities 
of South Brazil—Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Porto Alegre, and so on — where 
Europeans settled by the million, 
the Negro is outnumbered and is 
less freely admitted to economic 
and social equality. British and 
American businesses are numerous 
and important in South Brazil, and 
Anglo-Saxon prejudices have had a 
certain influence. 


Despite being badly-treated in 
the United States, the Negro in this 
rich land has made relatively more 
economic progress. He has better 
education, health and income than 
Afro-Brazilians, who have less 
property partly because so many 
of them were not emancipated un- 
til after 1870. Final emancipa- 
tion came peacefully by law in 
1888 for the minority still in bond- 
age. Happily Brazil suffered noth- 
ing comparable to our Civil War 
and Reconstruction with their sub- 
sequent embittering of race rela- 
tions. In Brazil there is no need 
for the Negro to organize separate 
schools, cafes, banks and businesses. 
Colored people have attained prom- 
inence oftener in Brazil than here 
because of greater opportunities. 


President Nilo Peganha had some 
Negro blood. Negroes have made 
equally eminent contributions in 
the two countries in art, music and 
literature. 

It must be admitted that South 
Brazil feels a certain regional and 
racial superiority over the non- 
white and economically less fa- 
vored North. After the decades of 
gradual emancipation and the law 
of 1888, North Brazil’s plantations 
of sugar, rice, cocoa and tobacco 
were hardest hit by the turning of 
thousands of Negroes to the cities, 
to industry, subsistence farming 
and other activities. South Bra- 
zil’s huge coffee plantations were 
able to escape losses by turning to 
the flood of Latin European immi- 
grants who flocked in after 1885, 
particularly to the booming state 
and city of Sao Paulo. South Bra- 
zil after the republic displaced the 
monarehy in 1889 dominated Bra- 
zil economically and_ politically. 
Sao Paulo became richer with the 
help of foreign capital through her 
coffee and factories than any half- 
dozen of the poorer North Brazilian 
states. A pattern of regionalism, 
partly racial, arose. Brazilian 
‘‘society’’ in the southern cities 
generally refuses to admit Negroes 
to its social life and clubs, or to 
allow its children to marry part- 
Negroes, even those of fine educa- 
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tion and talents. North Brazil, the 
original plantation area and black 
belt, is now the neglected poor- 
house of the nation. Like our South, 
its wealth has been drained to the 
financial and industrial cities. 

Religion, especially in its emo- 
tional and exuberant forms, has 
served in Brazil too as an escape 
from poverty, boredom, and dis- 
criminations. It is of course an 
outlet for genuine mysticism and 
religious feeling in Brazil, as well 
as a social institution of large pos- 
sibilities for future good in com- 
bating misery, disease and_ illit- 
eracy. 

Brazilian Negroes have fre- 
quently been denied full religious 
freedom. Catholic and police in- 
terference with respectable and 
valid Negro rites such as candom- 
blé has oceurred. A notable Negro 
congress in Baia in 1937 saw a pe- 
tition signed by Brazilian Negro 
and white scholars for freedom for 
the African sects and ceremonies. 

The Catholic church has not done 
as much for education and health 
in Brazil as here because Brazil is 
predominantly Catholic and the 
church is not forced by the compe- 
tition of Protestantism, agnosticism 
and government schools and hospi- 
tals to build its own. In addition 
to being poor, the Brazilian Cath- 
olie church lacks the superior 
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leadership and educational and so- 
cial services of American Catholi- 
cism, and the prestige enjoyed by 
the faith in Quebec and the less 
advanced Spanish American lands. 
Brazilian Catholicism has_ been 
accused of being illiberal and of 
seeking clerical control in the still 
imperfect public school system 
which reaches only a minority of 
the children. The clergy may do 
little for political and economic 
democracy, but they should be 
highly praised for opposition to 
racial discriminations and for con- 
tributing to the brotherhood of the 
races in Brazil. 


From the viewpoint of Brazilian 
Negroes, it would be advantageous 
for American teachers and medical 
missionaries to work among them. 
Inter-American relations should be 
cemented between Negroes. A first 
step could be in our colored 
ehurches and colleges. The need 
for doctors and teachers is great in 
our own South. But if a good start 
were made in sending a few as 
emissaries of Good Neighborliness, 
support might be obtained from 
the Rosenwald, Rockefeller and 
other foundations and even from 
our government’s inter-American 
program to help train young men 
and women. This would be no one- 
way process, however. Americans 
have much to offer Brazilian Ne- 
groes, and in turn have so much to 
learn from Brazil in how diverse 
races and cultures can live together 
in harmony and contribute jointly 
to the development of a new civi- 
lization rich in its production of 
the arts and the things of the spirit. 


American Catholicism has a con- 
tribution to make to the Negro in 
both lands. How splendid it would 
be for Brazilian-American under- 
standing if dozens of Afro-Brazil- 
ian candidates for the priesthood 
and teaching orders could study in 
our excellent Catholic colleges and 
seminaries. They could teach us 
much and return to Brazil able to 
spread goodwill between the two 
largest American nations. Ameri- 
ean Catholicism might then gain a 
larger following here among Ne- 
groes. It might be very good for 


both Protestantism and Catholi- 





cism throughout the New World to 
engage in friendly and construc- 
tive rivalry for religious, educa- 
tional and social betterment. Cer- 
tainly the Negro would benefit. 
History is not clear as to the ex- 
tent in ancient times of racial and 
cultural blending comparable to 
that among the forty million Bra- 
zilians. But it is probable that in 
the ancient high cultures of Egypt 
and the Mediterranean basin, and 
possibly in Asia, that Negro vigor 
and creativeness were major fac- 
tors. Brazil is now the larg- 
est part-Negro nation, and may 
shortly be the greatest and most 
populous land of Latin culture as 
France and Italy follow Spain into 
post-war decay. In Brazil’s new 
synthesis of culture, the contribu- 
tion of the Negro is very great and 


carries vast promise of a rich 
flowering of civilization in the 
Americas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND NOTES 

Probably the vest volume in Eng- 
lish is The Negro in Brazil by Arthur 
Ramos, translated by Richard Pattee 
of our Department of State, and pub- 
lished in Washington by the Associated 
Publishers, in 1939. Mr. Pattee con- 
tributed a fine foreword. The brief 
bibliography is good. Dr. Ramos’ nu- 
merous volumes in Portuguese are to 
be strongly recommended. He is a fore- 
most living authority and is still ac- 
tively productive. 

This is also true of Gilberto Freyre, 
eminent Brazilian sociologist and for- 
mer student of Prof. Franz Boas. 
Prof. Freyre edited a splendid series 
of scholarly studies on race and cul- 
ture in Brazil. His own monumental 
works richly deserve to be translated 
into English. Their publication here 
would be a signal contribution to 
United States-Brazilian understanding. 
Dr. Freyre’s study of the great house 
and slave-quarters and the vast influ- 
ence of the Negro in the plantation 
region of Brazil’s Northeast has gone 
into several editions under the title 
Casa Grande e Senzala. Northeast 
Brazil has produced many other works 
on the Negro which might be pub- 
lished in the United States in transla- 
tion as part of the program of the 
Office of Coordination of Commercial 
and Cultural Relations among the 
American Republics. These works are 
cited in the books of Ramos and 
Freyre. Nearly all of them as Bra- 
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zilian classics have been republished by 
the great Brazilian publishing house 
Companhia Editora Nacional of Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. The Nazis 
for years have paid tribute to Brazil- 
ian scholarship by publishing Brazilian 
classics in German. Brazil is our best 
friend in Latin America and the United 
States should at least equal if not sur- 
pass the Germans through a publishing 
program both private and govern- 
mental. 


Data on the Negro in Brazil appears 
in recent articles and books by the fol- 
lowing North Americans: S. H. Lowrie, 
D. Pierson, L. Hanke, D. Holdridge, 
R. Pattee, C. A. Thomson, A. O’Neill, 
D. Aikman, E. P. Hanson, H. Gibson, 
B. W. Diffie, S. Putnam, M. W. Wil- 
liams, A. K. Manchester, C. H. Haring, 
P. A. Martin, O. Schmieder, H. G. 
James, R. Nash, J. F. Normano, C. 
Beals, M. J. Herskovits, R. Bilden, J. 
Brunk, and most recently, Vera Kelsey. 


Among North Americans, one of the 
most creative and original thinkers on 
the Negro contribution to the historical 
development of Brazil and the New 
World is Roy Nash. Although writ- 
ten in Brazil during extensive studies 
and travels there in the early 1920’s, 
his Conquest of Brazil will be useful 
and stimulating for decades to come. 
Roy Nash has a deep knowledge of 
non-Caucasian cultures and peoples 
gained from residence and shrewd ob- 
servation in the Philippines, from serv- 
ice with American Negro troops in 
France in 1918 and through active 
participation in the N.A.A.C.P. after 
the World War. It is a pity that he 
geve up writing and his interest in the 
rich history and culture of the Negro 
in the Americas with the publication 
of his monumental book in 1926. For 
some years, Mr. Nash has been with 
the Indian Service in California. The 
Conquest of Brazil is so important 
that it merits republication with addi- 
tional chapters and bibliography and 
notes to bring the story of Brazil’s tre- 
mendous meltingpot down to date. 

Because of its peculiar present-day 
significance, let me quote a passage 
from Roy Nash: (In the Brazilian 
drama of history we) “witness the con- 
scription of an African Army of Labor 
and its hurried transport across the 
Atlantic for the relief of the forces 
battling against Nature along a front 
far flung from Pard to Montevideo”; 
even greater in size and importance 
than the A.E.F. which in 1918 hastened 
across the North Atlantic. “The re- 
eruiting ground of the African Expe- 
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ditionary Force was equally extensive. 
From Angola they were summoned and 
the Congo; from Dahomey, Lagos, Old 
Calabar, and the Central Niger and 
Hausaland; from Portuguese Guinea 
and the Gaboon. Far above Stanley 
Pool the arm of the Portuguese re- 
cruiting sergeant reached; even to Mo- 
zambique and the region south of the 
Kunene River on the East Coast. Upon 
the tribes of the Yoruba, Egba, Jekri, 
and Sobo they called for contingents. 
Upon Mandingoes and the Bateke peo- 
ples, upon Hottentots and Bushmen as 
upon the forest dwellers, levies were 
made. Both Moslem and pagan were 
listed in Class 1-A of the draft boards 
that opened offices in Wydah and em- 
barked the cohorts for Brazil.” 

If Carleton Beals ever spends a year 
in Brazil and studies and describes the 
Brazilian as fairly and saltily as he 
does the Negro in Spanish America 
and the Caribbean, in his superb book 
America South, the resulting volume 
should be a landmark. 

In 1940 Funk and Wagnalls pub- 
lished one of the best studies of Brazil 
this reader has yet seen, Vera Kelsey’s 
Seven Keys to Brazil. Some of the 
best writing on Brazil is by sociologists 
and reporters. Vera Kelsey is both. 
Two sections of her penetrating book 
dealing with the Negro (pp. 23-29 and 
54-62) cannot be too highly praised. 
She says, “As in North America, the 
Negro .. . has influenced national life, 
particularly religion, the arts, folklore. 
In general it could perhaps be said 
that his contribution in Brazil has been 
greater in quantity and scope.” Brazil 
could not have attained its present size 
and development without the Negro, 
with his “special skills and adaptability 
for life in the tropics.” Miss Kelsey 
spent three years in Brazil. Let us 
hope she does further writing on the 
Brazilian Negro. 

CHARLES ANDERSON GAULD 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 





The Passing of Dr. 
John Coburn Bruce 


On December 25, 1940, passed 
away Dr. John Coburn Bruce, one 
of the most sympathetic and suc- 
cessful educators of the Negro race 
—a great friend of humanity. Lik- 
ening his career to the thought ex- 
pressed in Longfellow’s poem of 
the arrow that lodged in the heart 
of a friend, Mr. James O. Lucas, 
one of Dr. Bruce’s coworkers, said : 


‘‘Dr. Bruce shot his arrows of 
intellect, industry, and achieve- 
ment and there is no telling how 
far or where is the extent of his 
influence. All who knew him rec- 
ognized his keen vision and men- 
tality. His fund of knowledge was 
seemingly inexhaustible and ency- 
clopedic; his understandings clear 
and accurate. His judgments were 
swift and unerring, as far as could 
be expected of mortals. 

‘*His industry was indefatigable. 
He loved work, never being hap- 
pier than when engaged in the 
field of education. His work threw 
him in constant touch with the 
child. Here, he ever kept the 
child’s spirit of life, activity, and 
humor. His whole study was of 
how to benefit the child, that most 
precious gift to mankind. 

‘Achievement was his goal in 
many fields; in education, of 
course, as that was his chosen line 
of endeavor. In the cultivation of 
race pride, he was a positive force, 
always seeking to impress on us 
our birth-right as Americans, and 
urging the pride we should have in 
sharing our full part in all that 
America stood for, regardless of 
the handicaps of proscription fac- 
ing us at every turn. He stood for 
our rights and was willing to fight 
for those rights. 

‘‘Dr. Bruce breathed a song of 
sympathy and love so that no little 
child was so unfortunate in ap- 
pearance or circumstances as not 
to find in him a champion dispens- 
ing sympathy and love. His guid- 
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ing principle was that the teacher 
was often such a child’s only friend 
who must exercise patience and 
sympathy. He never lost an op- 
portunity to drive home that prin- 
ciple. He truiy breathed a song of 
sympathy and love. 

‘*So then, there is truly no tell- 
ing where his arrows of intellect, 
industry, achievement went — 
where his songs of sympathy and 
love fell; but this we know, he will 
always be remembered and recalled 
with joy and gratitude, as a strong 
leader and potent factor in the 
field of education, for the good he 
accomplished while he lived.’’ 





Questions on the 
January Issue 


1. Tell briefly the story of Toussaint 
Louverture. 

2. Find Haiti on the map. What is 
its significance today? 

3. Outline the life of the Negro in 
the West Indies? Do you like the 
pictures with this story? 

4. Indicate points of contrast and 
comparison between the Negro in 
the British West Indies and the 
French West Indies. 

5. Identify the following, Joseph 
White, Brindis de Sala, Placido, 
Henry Christophe, Antonio Maceo, 
and René Maran. 

6. What is the importance of all is- 

land groups to the National Gov- 

ernment today? 

Distinguish between the 13th, 14th 

and 15th amendments of the Con- 

stitution of the United States. 

8. Organize a Negro History Week 
Program as you would like to see 
it carried out and send the same 
to the Association office. 

9. Does your school celebrate Negro 
History just one week in the year? 
Explain. 


~l 
. 








Book of the Month 


American Negro Songs, edited by 
John W. Work, of Fisk University 
(New York: Howell, Soskin and Com- 
pany, price $3.50), is a valuable work. 
Recently have been published several 
others treating the music of the Ne- 
gro, but the contribution of the race 
in this sphere has been so large and 
varied that there is always room for 
productions showing either original 
treatment or independent research. 

This book of songs contains most 
of the important contributions of the 
Negro as spirituals, blues, work songs, 
and the like; and it includes also some 
new materials collected by the editor 
when searching for such contributions 
in the south. The significance of these 
materials is discussed in the first fifty 
pages of introduction. Mr. Work men- 


tions the various theories of the origin 
of Negro music, but does not go to the 
depths of the discussion. He cites a 
good many works to the discredit of 
the Negro initiative, but apparently 
had never heard of Maud Cuney- 
Hare’s Negro Musicians and Their Mu- 
sic. 


The collection, however, has merits 
which should commend it to every 
school, library and home. The work 
presents in one volume the striking 
examples of various kinds of Negro 
music. It brings up to date the dis- 
coveries in this sphere. It does not 
contain every contribution of value, 
but it presents sufficient to inculcate an 
appreciation of what the race has thus 
accomplished. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK, 9-16, EMPHASIZES 
THE CAREER OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


exactly when he was born. He figured out 

later in life that he was born in February in 
1817. He decided to celebrate Valentine’s Day as 
his birthday. He is generally thought of then as 
having been born on the 14th of February. 
Throughout the United States when others are 
thinking of the birthdays of Washington and Lin- 
coln, Negroes and their friends honor along with 
these two presidents that great reformer who 
helped to make the United States the free coun- 
try that Both Washington and Lincoln desired. 

Frederick Douglass, although born a slave, was 
a thinker from childhood. He had a master mind. 
With little assistance he learned to read, and by 
reading he made himself one of the greatest 
. thinkers and orators of all time. Every school boy 
should read his narrative, and above all his most 
amazing apostrophe to freedom which he uttered 
when but a slave boy held on a plantation on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. He said: 

“Sunday was my only leisure time. I spent this 
in a sort of beast-like stupor, between sleeping 
and walking, under some high tree. At times I 
would rise up, a flash of energetic freedom would 
dart through my soul, accompanied with a faint 
beam of hope that flickered for a moment, and 
then vanished. I sank down again, mourning over 
my wretched condition. I was sometimes tempted 
to take my life and that of Covey, but was pre- 
vented by a combination of hope and fear. My suf- 
ferings, as I remember them now, seem like a 
dream rather than a stern reality. 

“Our house stood with:n a few rods of the Ches- 
apeake bay, whose broad bosom was ever white 
with sails from every quarter of the habitable 
globe. Those beautiful vessels, robed in white, and 
so delightful to the eyes of freedmen, were to me 
so many shrouded ghosts, to terrify and torment 
me w:th thoughts of my wretched condition. I 
have often, in the deep stillness of a summer’s Sab- 
bath, stood all alone upon the banks of that noble 
bay, and traced, with saddened heart and tearful 
eye, the countless number of sails moving off to 
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the mighty ocean. The sight of these always af- 
fected me powerfully. My thoughts would compel 
utterance; and there, with no audience but the 
Almighty, I would pour out my soul’s complaint 
in my rude way with an apostrophe to the mov- 
ing multitude of ships. 

“You are loosed from your moorings, and free. 
I am fast in my chains, and am a slave! You move 
merrily before the gentle gale, and I sadly before 
the bloody whip. You are freedom’s swift-winged 
angels, that fly around the world; I am confined in 
bonds of iron. O, that I were free! O, that I 
were on one of your gallant decks, and under your 
protecting wing! Alas! betwixt me and you the 
turbid waters roll. Go on, go on; O, that I could 
also go! Could I but swim! If I could fly! O, 
why was I born a man, of whom to make a brute! 
The glad ship is gone: she hides in the dim dis- 
tance. I am left in the hell of unending slavery. 
O, God, save me! God, deliver me! Let me be 
free! .. . Is there any God? Why am I a slave? 
I will run away. I will not stand it. Get caught 
or get clear, I’ll try it. I had as well d’e with ague 
as with fever. I have only one life to lose. I had as 
well be killed running as die standing. Only think 
of it: one hundred miles north, and I am free! Try 
it? Yes! God helping me, I will. It cannot be 
that I shall live and die a slave. I will take to the 
water. This very bay shall yet bear me into free- 
dom. The steamboats steer in a northeast course 
from North Point; I will do the same; and when 
I get to the head of the bay, I will turn my canoe 
adrift, and walk straight through Delaware into 
Pennsylvania. When I get there I shall not be re- 
quired to have a pass; I will travel there without 
being disturbed. Let but the first opportunity of- 
fer, and come what will, I am off. Meanwhile I 
will try to bear the yoke. I am not the only slave 
in the world. Why should I fret? I can bear as 
much as any of them. Besides I am but a boy yet, 
and all boys are bound out to some one. It may 
be that my misery in slavery will only increase my 
happiness when I get free. There is a bette: day 
coming.” 





